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Reforming zeal 

Emre Araç i celebrates the achievement of Ahmed 
Adnan Saygun, the Turkish composer born 90 years 
ago this month 


I T IS NO W almost six years since the Turkish 
composer Adnan Saygun (1907-91) died in 
İstanbul. If he had lived he would have been 90 
in 1997. A Times obituary recalled him as ‘the 
grand old man of Turkish music, who was to his 
country what Sibelius is to Finland, what de Falla is 
to Spain and what Bartök is to Hungary’.ı Yet Saygun 
is surprisingiy littie known in English speaking 
countries, even amongst musical academics, except 
for those who might have heard his name in con- 
nection with a field-trip he and Bartök undertook to 
Southern Turkey in 1936. However, Saygun’s contri- 
bution to VVestern music was much more significant 
than just that; he was primarily a composer, whose 
prolific oeuvre inciuded five symphonies, five 
operas, various concertos and a wide range of cham- 
ber and choral music. As an ethnomusicologist he 
attended international conferences representing 
Turkey, and published in both Turkish and foreign 
journals on topics dealing with his country’s folk 
music; as an experienced pedagogue he played an 
important role in the shaping of a new generation of 
musicians in Turkey under Kemal Atatürk’s auto- 
cratic rule. 

Born in Ottoman Turkey, Saygun spent his child- 
hood in İzmir, a city renowned for its Greek minor- 
ity, and VVestern musical tradition - to such an 
extent that Madame Butterfly is said to have opened 
there only a year after its premiere in Milan.^ The 
chamber music performances given regularly in the 
promenade cafes of the city, as well as the regular 
concerts of the Ottoman military bands, originally 
founded by Guiseppe Donizetti in 1826, were ali to 
influence young Adnan’s musical persona.^ Recently 
discovered sketches show that he had already decid- 
ed to become a composer at 14, at first writing short 
pieces for the piano, in the genres of marches and 
polkas.4 Thus when he arrived in Paris as a twenty- 
one-year-old aspiring student, in 1928, in order to 
study composition with Vincent dTndy at the Schola 
Cantorum for three years, he had already been 
exposed to some of the VVestern musical tradition. It 
was, however, the Schola Cantorum, which gave 
Saygun his formative grounding, in its strict tradi¬ 
tion of counterpoint and motivic development, in a 
fashion more Germanic than French, as exemplified 
by Cesar Franck. 

On his return to Turkey in 1931, Saygun was 
appointed teacher at the Music Teachers’ Training 


College in Ankara: a specialist school founded in 
1924 with the aim of training musicians in line with 
the new music policy of the young republic. Turkey 
in those years was in cultural turmoil: after creating 
a republic in 1923, out of the remains of the 
Ottoman Empire, Atatürk had embarked on a series 
of reforms which shook the infrastructure of the 
society even further, whereby VVestern culture was 
introduced into every facet of daily life. These 
changes were not taking place in the country for the 
first time; VVesternisation had started in Ottoman 
times in the early 19th century, but never to the 
extent that it influenced every level of the social stra- 
ta as it did in the early republican era. The reforms 
not only tried to change the way people looked and 
behaved, but also the way they thought and identi- 
fied themselves; naturally under this climate the new 
Turkish youth was also expected to practise VVestern 
art and VVestern music. 

The music policy of the new Turkey was rooted in 
strong nationalism, preached by one of its most 
important philosophers. Ziya Gökalp (18757-1924). 
In his book The principles of Turkism, which became 
the blueprint of the revolution and influenced 
Atatürk significantly, Gökalp said: 

We shall not copy the compositions of European 
composers, but learn the methods and the tech- 
niques of modern music by which we shall har¬ 
monise the melodies sung by our people. The aim, 
therefore, is to arrange our national melodies on the 
basis of the techniques of modern music and pro- 
duce our own modern national works of music’.^ 

These views were also echoed by Atatürk, who deliv- 
ered a speech in 1934, during the State opening of 
the Turkish parliament, where he referred to the old 
Ottoman music in the following words: 

The speed in which a nation can transform itself is 
related to how well it can adapt to new styles in 
music. The kind of music we are hearing today is far 
from doing any good for the future of our young 
nation. It is essential to create a new musical style 
rooted in our national heritage. Only after this, can 
the national music of Turkey be elevated to a uni- 
versal musical level.^ 

On the directives of Atatürk, a national conserva- 
toire, which inciuded the above mentioned princi¬ 
ples in its charter, was founded in 1936 by Paul 
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Hindemith, who agreed to act as an advisor to the 
Turkish government, while Cari Ebert, the founder 
of Giyndebourne, was invited to oversee the creation 
of a new drama school, and Ninette de Valois was 
instrumental in founding the school of hallet. The 
guidelines laid by Gökalp and Atatürk were also 
endorsed by Hindemith who suggested that the 
‘composers [of Turkey] ... should be sent to the 
provinces to listen to the music of their own people, 
living among them for a period of months ... and 
only when they were familiar with these, would they 
be able to apply their talents in the right direction.’^ 
Under these circumstances, a unique school of 
composition began to emerge in Turkey, which 
found its inspiration in the legends and the folklore 
of Anatolia, using established forms of the Western 
repertoire as a working medium. The composers of 
this generation, ali in their late twenties, were edu- 
cated in different European musical establishments 
on State scholarships.^ On their return to Turkey 
they were ali expected to write music in praise of the 
reforms and to provide teaching material, such as 
harmonised folk-songs, to teach the newly formed 
choirs at schools. İn fact Atatürk went to the extent 
of commissioning operas from these young com¬ 
posers, which were based on librettos given by him- 
self. These had to be completed, rehearsed and pro- 
duced, in some occasions, in less than a month. One 
example of that was Özsoy, a three act opera, com- 
posed by Saygun to mark the State visit of the Shah 
of Persia to Turkey in 1934. Saygun had just över 
twenty days to complete the work to which he later 
referred as an ‘ouvrage scenique’, perhaps underly- 
ing its shortcomings and his own dissatisfaction 
caused by such a tight schedule.9 

W HAT BROUGHT Saygun into wider 
public attention, however, was his 
oratorio composed in the light of 
these reforms, entitled Yunus Emre. 
Composed in traditional oratorio form, with recita- 
tives, arias and choruses, the work is both named 
after, and based on, the verses of a Turkish poet and 
philosopher, who is believed to have lived sometime 
in the second half of the 13th century and died 
around about the 1320s. Yunus Emre was an Islamic 
mystic, whose poetry centred around teaching the 
morals of Sufism, by preaching ‘struggle against 
man’s “internal enemies”, which were selfishness, 
vanity, ambition and faithiessness’.ıo In fact, in the 
three parts of his oratorio, Saygun depicted the three 
stages of the mystic search for self fulfilment, which 
enfolded itself in ‘Purification, Enlightenment and 
Union’. 

After a succession of failed attempts, Saygun 
started composing the oratorio in the summer of 
1942 and finished it in six months. Scored for a large 
orchestra, chorus and soloists, it lasts about fifty 
minutes. These were traumatic days for the world 
was at war; even though Turkey had successfully 
managed to stay out of it, the country was stili affect- 



ed by shortages and rations. For Saygun, the orato¬ 
rio was a personal effort to express his emotions 
through the verses of a mystic poet, who preached 
love, tolerance and peace. The premiere was given 
under the composer’s direction in Ankara on the 21 
May 1946. As the work was an immediate success, 
this was followed by six further public performances 
and two radio broadcasts. What pleased Saygun 
most was the positive feed-back he received from the 
public, not only in the cities, but also from the peas- 
ants in the villages. In fact a peasant woman trav- 
elled ali the way from her village to give Saygun a 
gift of a traditional handicraft.ı^ This was a great 
achievement for a man who always felt that his 
inspiration came from the traditional people of 
Anatolia and that he wanted to communicate with 
them, and also for a regime who encouraged ali its 
population to learn to like the new kind of music it 
supported. In 1947 Yunus Emre was twice performed 
in Paris, again under the composer’s baton. However, 
the most important of ali the performances was the 
one which took place on the evening of 25 
November 1958 in the United Nations General 
Assembly Hail, in New York, which was conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski to whom Saygun dedicated 
the oratorio. ‘I hope ali is going well with you, and 
as soon as possible I hope I shall have the great 
musical experience of conducting your Yunus Emre 
in İstanbul’, Stokowski later wrote to Saygun, desir- 
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Ex.l: from Yunus ilahileri Güldestesi (Kültür Bakanlığı; Ankara, 1991) 


Vİc., Cbs. 



Ex.2: ‘Love theme’ from Yunus Emre, no. 12, fig.80 



Be - nim a - dim dert - li do - lap, 

Ex.3: Yunus Emre, no.5, Chorale 


12. Önder 
Kütahyalı: Ahmed 
Adnan Saygun 
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Besteci Ahmed 
Adnan Saygun 
(İzmir Eilarmoni 
Derneği Yayınlan, 
1987), p.l4 
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ing to conduct the work in the great Byzantine 
Cathedral of Haghia Sophia, but sadly never able to 
do S0.13 

Stokowski was not the only person who was 
interested in the oratorio; Michael Tippett proposed 
giving a performance with his choir in London in 
1947, and similarly Saygun pledged to arrange a 
concert in Ankara to inciude A child of our timeA"^ 
The two had met during Saygun’s trip to Britain in 
1946, and corresponded for över ten years. At the 
time both were striving for recognition, and pledged 
support for the promotion of each other’s works. In 
fact Tippett was nearly successful in arranging for 
the oratorio to be published by Schott; he wrote to 
Saygun: ‘They are considering it, if Schott decides to 
publish the oratorio what can the ministry of 
Culture in Turkey do? The thought of a possible 
buy er in Turkey will reduce the risk’, and continued 
T want to know the date of performance of this great 
work’.i5 Sadly none of their mutual projects ever 
materialised. 

When Nadia Boulanger attended the Paris pre- 
miere of Yunus Emre, she observed that Saygun made 
the European audiences aware of the problems fac- 
ing a musician with an Eastern tradition and a 
Western education, and conciuded that he neverthe- 
less knew what he was looking for and there was 
room to believe that he was not far from finding 
In fact Saygun’s first difficult task in the oratorio was 
to find a balance between his use of original Turkish 
melodies and their treatment in a Western idiom, 
without turning it into a kind of superficial collage. 


The way in which he achieved this was by avoiding 
any exact reproductions of folk material, but instead 
creating his own melodic lines reflecting their idio- 
syncrasies. Quite a number of these traditional mys- 
tical hymns known as ilahi, based on Yunus Emre’s 
verses, were already popular amongst the society, 
mainly in the villages. Saygun had the opportunity 
to collect these songs during extensive field-trips he 
undertook in Anatolia. ‘Sol Cennetin İrmakları’ 
(ex. 1) is in fact the most popular one associated with 
Yunus Emre, which is also the source behind the 
mystical love theme that is pivotal in the oratorio 
(ex.2). Saygun later develops this theme contrapun- 
tally with imitative entries. 

It was the modal qualities of these hymns that 
Saygun exploited in greater depth. They also form 
the basis of his harmonic language throughout the 
oratorio, which is fundamentally diatonic, but in 
places reaches post-Romantic climaxes över extend- 
ed passages of intensive chromaticism. Through the- 
matic connections Saygun also gives the work a sub- 
tle, inner-unity; the love theme in the phrygian 
mode, for example, is paraphrased in other move- 
ments. The chorale no.5 is based around it, where 
Saygun creates harmonies by superimposing the 
theme, över extended pedals (ex.3). The tonal struc- 
ture of the movements in Part I reflects some careful 
planning as well, and thus we can see clearly that in 
the majority of places the tonal centres move in 
cadential relationships, with the tonic key of each 
movement becoming the dominant of the following 
one (ex.4). 
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Part I 

1. d 2. g 

3. c 

4. F# 

5. G# 

Part II 

6. f 7. d 

8.g 

9. F# 

10. C# 

Intermezzo 

11. G# 




Part III 

12. F# - Eb 

13. c- 

C 



Ex.4: Yunus Emre, Tonal plan 



Ex.5a: from Yunus Emre, no.2, Recitativo 



Largo (J = ca. 60) 



Ex.5c: from Yunus Emre, no.l, Chorus and orchestra 


PP 


Yunus Emre has no orchestral introduction or sep- 
arate overture: it opens with a movement for chorus 
and orchestra. Word-painting comes across very 
strongiy starting in the very first bar where we hear 
in the bass line: ‘When dim grey dawn was breaking 
cold’. This is echoed in the music where Saygun 
employs the low registers of the violas, cellos and 
the double basses. He later brings in other instru- 
ments, and över the span of eight hars the texture 
becomes rather thick and the dynamic level increas- 
es. The result is like a gradual sunrise from the deep 
end of the orchestra to the celestial heights, also sup- 
ported by thickening texture and increasing dynam¬ 
ic level. The three stages of the mystic journey are 
reflected in Yunus Emre’s own life; the first part deals 
with the poet, who is confused and fears death, 
while also feeling sorrow about this grim reality of 
life. The second part sees his thoughts transformed; 
accepting reality and searching for the true love as a 
substitute for the fear of death. The final part is 
where, after discovering the true love and the mean- 


ing of life, he no longer fears death, in fact welcomes 
it in a metaphysical sense. The first interval that 
opens the work is a tritone, which not only prepares 
us for this feeling of ambiguity about life and death, 
but is also the key interval that holds the entire work 
together; as is clearly seen, three movements out of 
five in Part 1 start with this interval (ex.5). Moreover, 
if we look at the tonal structures in Parts 1 and 111, it 
becomes quite clear that in Part 1 we have travelled 
from d to G#, and in Part 111 from F# to C, both a tri¬ 
tone apart (ex.4). 

Yunus Emre not only represents Saygun’s own phi- 
losophy about life, but also summarises the achieve- 
ments of twenty years spent in the quest for a new 
identity for Turkish culture. İn the words of the cri- 
tic Franklin Zimmerman who heard the New York 
premiere of the oratorio in 1958: The poesis of the 
work and its integral unity of dramatic purpose sur- 
mount any seeming inconsistencies of style to leave 
with the listener an overall impression of nobility 
and greatness of soul’.ı^ 
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